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way of K&bui. Pollock and Sale fought their way from Jal&lah&d,
Nott from Kandahdr, and on September 16th they met at K&bul.
The great Bazaar and the palace of the city were blown up; the
prisoners, including Lady Sale, were recovered ; and in October,
1842, the British force withdrew from Afghanistan. Our miserable
puppet Shah Shuja was murdered in 1843, and Dost Muhammad,
released from India, was permitted to reseat himself upon the throne.
That nothing might be wanting to this story of folly and humiliation,
Lord Ellenborough thought fit to add a touch of ridicule and melo-
drama. General Nott had been ordered to bring back with him as
a trophy the gates of Somnath from the tomb of the Sultan Mahmud
at Ghazni. These gates were reputed to have been carried away
from a great temple in India by Mahmud in the eleventh century.
As a matter of fact they were a " modern forgery," l and their restora-
tion with elaborate ritual and a vain-glorious proclamation added an
element of farce to the grim tragedy so recently enacted.
Thirty years later it was revived, and every scene of the drama
was, with singular precision, repeated on the same stage.
The results of the first Afghan War did not end with the with- Conquest
drawal of the army, nor with Lord Ellenborough's famous proclama-and an"
tion. Two wars followed in the logic of history. The first was with of Sind^
the Amirs of Smd. Their independence had virtually disappeared 1848
with the passage of the British army through their territory in 1839.
Throughout the subsequent period we had been obliged to maintain
our line of communications by garrisoning the island of Bukkur,
which commands the passage of the Indus, on the road to the Bolan
Pass, and Kurrachi. When the Afgh&n War was over it seemed to
Lord Ellenborough inconvenient * to surrender these places. A
pretext was soon found. Treaties imposed upon the Amirs had been
indifferently respected. Further demands were made upon them,
and in 1843 Major Outram, our political agent at Haidarabad, was
attacked in the Residency, He held it gallantly with 100 men
against 8,000, and safely withdrew his little garrison. Sir Charles
Napier with 3,000 troops then flung himself upon an army of more
than 20,000 Smdhis and Baluchis at Miani. and achieved one of the
most brilliant victories in the history of British arms m India. Three
days later (Feb. 20th) he entered Haidarabad, and another victory
in the neighbourhood of the capital brought the little campaign to a
conclusion. Its inevitable consequence was the annexation of Sind,
The territory of the Amirs, though not extensive, was of first-rate
strategical importance. Its annexation gave us the command of the
lower Indus valley and of the estuary of that river; it completed
our circuit of the sea-coast of Hindustan, and it gave Napier the
opportunity of substituting for a cruel and grasping Government the
unappreciated blessings of order and prosperity.
1 Hunter, op+ at p. 212